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We have lately received from Gideon B. Smith 
Esq. of Baltimore, who is favorably known to the 
agriculturists of the United States, as a man of 
close and correct observation, a smal! treatise on 
the culture of silk,detailing the method of rearing 
the mulberry, managing the silk-worms,and reel- 
ing the silk, which we consider one of the best 
publications of the kind we have ever seen, and 
which Mr Smith observes is “ the result of his ex- 
perienee.” It is certainly well calculated to en- 
courage the culture of silk, and goes far towards 
doing away the aystification generally throwno- 
ver different parts of this business, and rendering 
ita plain and simple operation, and so accurately 
described, as to enable any person who will be at 
the trouble of perusing this little work, to pursue 
it with a certainty of success. 

Although we have not consulted Mr Smith with 
regard to publishing this valuable little work in 
our paper,yet we this day take the liberty tocom- 
mence it, and should it be contrary to his wishes 
we hope he will inform us on the subject.—[Good- 
sell’s Genesee Farmer. 

THE MULBERRY. 

The first object of attention, to a person con- 
templating the culture of silk, is to secure ap a- 
bundant and convenient supply of mulberry leaves 
without whiel: he of course, can do nothing. The 
supply must be abundant thet he may not from 
any cause be obliged to stint the worms, at a mo- 
ment when his whole crop depends upon a full 
and free supply of food which is during the last 
ten days of their feeding ; and it must be conven- 
ient ; that the expense of attendants for gathering 
leaves may be as small as possible. There are 
many accidents that may cause the loss of leaves; 
during a spell of wet weather it is necessary to 
gather a supply for a day or two ahead,that they 
may be dried before feeding them to worms; these 
may become spoiled, and thus lost. Therefore,if 
we intend to keep worms enough to consume the 
leaves of one hundred trees,we should always have 
150 or 200 trees, and this will be no loss to the 
proprietor,as ultimately,he will find his account in 
not robbing the trees of their foliage too much, 
and he will be able to favor them in this respect, 
should he meet with no loss of leaves. It will al- 
so be advisable,always to have a nursery of young 
trees for transplanting, to fill vacancies occasion- 
ed either by decay or accident in his orchard. In 
general it may be calculated that a full grown tree 
will furnish leaves for 5000 worms, therefore a 
pretty close estimate may be formed of the num- 
ber wanted. They will require about one-third 
more room than apple trees. 
berey selene by tanieoniigeacts snl psehs. 

rry trees,viz; tti tsar 
The two first [ consider the most eligible for this 
country, though the third is by no means to be re- 
jected where available ; for shoots will make tol- 
erable trees. I consider the value of the several 
modes to be very different, and have set them 
down in the order in which 1 estimated them. 
The seed plant is undoubtedly best, both for food 
for verms paved aoueien F 3 is og eped yp aynal 
ient, enough can be sent to any 
part of the union,to produce an pi ne sufficient 











to feed several millions of worms. Cuttings, in 
one respect are preferable to seed. They gener- 
ally save one yaer in maturing the orchard, but 







in all other respect are inferior to seed. Jt 
is agreed a h urists, that trees propa- 
gated by ¢ ° » are not as long lived 
as those from set ings & shoots are difli- 
cult of transportation with seed.—This 
is the greatest objecti It-is unnecessary to 


dwell on this part ofthe t, however, ag con- 
venience is more worthy of cousideration than a- 
ny thing else; and therefore the most covenient 
will of course be adopted. 

The kind of mulberry most suitable for silk 
worms has been a subject of much dispute in this 
country, but in no other. Many persons have tri- 
ed the native red mulberry, and concluded that it 
was equal if not superior to the foreign white. 
But having tried both several times, 1 am obliged 
to adopt a different conclusion. The silk produc- 
ed from them was sufficiently strong but did not 
possess that finenees of fibre and richnes of gloss 
that the product of the white mulberry did. As 
it requires the same labor and expens@ to propa- 
gate the one as the other, therefore, 1 think the 
white shoula always be preferred. There are nu- 
merous varieties of white mulberry, any of which 
are better than others. The white mulberry is a 
tree not “known by its fruit.” varieties 
bear black, some red some white; and others pur- 
ple fruit. There is a tree in the gav~'son at An- 
napolis, which bears biack fruit, the foliage of 
is decidedly preferable to that of any other | have 
seen, for silk worms. There is also a tree about 
five miles from Annapolis that bears both white 
and black fruit promiscuously ; a black berry and 
a white one occupy the same fruit stem. The 
general distinctive feature of the varieties of mul-: 
berry trees is the leaf. 1 need not describe the 
native for it is sufficiently known. The white has 
a leaf resembling in some respect that of the pop- 
lar—glossy on its upper surface, free from down 
on its lower, firm texture, and serrated edge. In 
shoots and young trees the leaf is often beautifully 
lobed 


To propagate the white mulberry,one ounce of 
good se ‘may be obtained. If all these seéds 
vegetate they will produce about 8000 trees. As 

owever, there is much more bad seed for sale 
than good, care must be taken in selecting it.— 
Nine tenths of the seed sold ic the United States, 
is either old, or worthless from some other cause 
the most common of which is, its being gathered 
before perfectly ripe. The test of good seed in 


aa 


as for lettuce or any other small seed, in a rich, 
warm soil, where in dry times it will not suffer 
from drought. It may be sown in drills like let- 
tuce or radishes,and covered a quarter or halfinch 
deep with fine mould, as early in the spring as the 
ground and weather will permit ; it will come up 
in ten to thirty days. The weeds must be care- 
fully destroyed, and in dry times frequent water- 
ing will be highly beneficial.--Previous to plant- 
ing, the seed should be soaked in hot water (not 
boiling) three or four hours, and then rolled in fine 
brick dust or plaister of paris. The trees will be 
fit for transplanting into nurseries in the fall, in 
the middle and southern states,and early the next 
spring in the north. I have some trees, (grown 
from seed planted in the spring of 1829,) that are 
now five feet high, and three quarters of an incl 
in diameter at the butt end. Some recommend 
the summer, when the fruit is ripe, for planting 
the seed ; but I think the spring the best time. 
After standing in the nursery two years,they may 
be transplanted intogorchards, as other trees are 
planted, wher are are to remain,and leaves muy 

e taken frofh them after being there one year. 
I prefer transplanting in the fall, as the fibrous 
roots which convey nourishment to the tree have 
time to prepare for spring. In all cases of trans- 
planting trees, great care should be taken to pre- 
serve these very fine roots. The young trees 
should be pruned as other trees are, when inten- 
ded fog orchard. If hedges for fences be wanted 
the young trees may be taken immediately from 
the seed bed to the hedge rower. The white mul- 
berry forms an excellent live fence,and when once 
established is probably the most permanent of any 
other. The more it is broken and lacerated by 
cattle the more impenetrable it will become ; for, 
every branch broken, a half dozen shoots will im- 
mediately start out till the bush forms a perfect 
bramble.* This mode is therefore recommended 
as accomplishing three important objects—sup- 
plying food for silk worms, keeping the trees low 
that the leaves may be gathered from the ground 
and furnishing a good and almost never ending 
fence. In transplanting young trees for hedges, 
they should not be pruned ; but the second year, 
or at least the third, the tops should be cut offjand 
the side branches trained laterally with the hedge 
by interweaving them. 

Cuttings may be taken any time after the fall 
of the leaf and before the swelling of the buds in 
spring. They should be those shoots on the limbs 
of the Jast summer’s growth that grow perpen- 
dicularly, taken carefully off with a saw, includ 





Europe, is by no means infallible. They put it 
into cold water, condemning that which floats,and 
approving that which sinks. In the case of imma- 
ture seed, this test fails, for if tried while fresh, 
it is just as heavy as mature seed; and if the seed 
be old it fails also, for the specific gravity of old 
dry seed is less than that of water,and consequen- 
tly it wil! float; when at the same time a great 
part of it will vegetate. If, however the seed be 
soaked in hot water a few hours, what is really 
good will sink and the worthless will continue to 
float; and it may be tested. for the good seed a- 
lone will swell and sink to the bottom,— whether 
the bad seed be so from age,premature gathering, 
or any other cause 





The seed should be planted in a bed, prepared 


ing es much of the protuberance of old wood at 
their base as possible. They may be put into the 
ground immediately,’or kept in dry sand in a dark 
cellar till the opening of spring. They will geu- 
erally be from two to four feet in length, and 
should be set in an inclined®position, about one 
foot in the ground. In the fall or next spring they 
may be transplanted into nurseries, and thence 
treatedjas seedlings. Suckers may be treated like 
young trees, as they generally have root enough 
to sustain them. 





*]t is not meant, that cattle may be allowed free access to 
the hedge while young, as they would destroy it altogether ; 
but that after it has become a good fence, they may be al- 





lowed to approach it with advantage. 
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Grafting will never be followed in this country 
agit is unnecessary for the silk culture,although it 
is generally practised in Italy; while at the same 
time Dandalo confesses that the leaves are not so 
suitable for silk worms as those fed from seedling 
trees. 

The situation and soil for a mulberry orchard 
require no other attention than the choice of high 
ground—that is, asite neither marshy nor bottom 
land. Although the mulberry requires a warm rich 
soil for the first year, it is perfectly indifferent as 
to soil forever afterwards. I have seen the tree 
in every variety of soil from the poorest to the 
richest, and have been able to observe no other 
difference in its foliage than a more firm texture 
in that on poor land than in that on rich; and this 
inakes a dry stony or even sandy soil preferable to 
a rich one. 

As mulberry seed is getting to be an important 
article, it is deemed appropriate to give directions 
here for saving it: and particularly so, as there 
are hundreds of pounds of it lost every year, in 
Maryland and Virginia, that might easily be made 
to supply the place of imported seed. In the neigh- 
borhood of Annapolis, a large quantity might be 
saved annually, When the fruit begins to ripen, 
every morning the tree should be shaken, and 
the fruit that falls, gathered with that which had 
fallen before. If enough is not gathered in one 
morning, several successive gatherings may be 
collected; but the fruit should not be, kept 
over three or four days, before the seed is extrac- 
ted, which}may be done in the following manner: 
—Put the fruit into atub press and mash it till the 
berries are completely worked into a common 
mass. Then pour water into it and stir it brisk! 
that the pulp may be separated from the seed. 
Then pour off the water, with all the seed that 
floats, (as it is worthless,) and renew the washing 
till the seed is clean, when it should be drained, 
epread outoncloths,and dried in the shade. When 
porfeetly dry it should be put into a tight keg, or 
other vessel, and kept ina dry place. It should 
never be exposed to the light, air or dampness, 
more than is alsolutely necessary. The mulber- 
ry seed that is really good, is worth its weight in 
silver, as Messrs Landreth of Philadelphia, sell it 
by retail at a dollar an ounce, and I take pleasure 
in recommending their seed as worthy of more 
confidence than any I have tried. Others indeed 
sell it much lower, some at four dollars a pou 
but after throwing away the cost of four pounds 
of it, 1am disposed to believe that an ounce o 
Landreth’s seed is worth more than a pound of 
the other, at least such as I have tried. White 
mulberry seed are of an obtuse triangular shape, 
dull, dark yellow color and very full of oil. 

Of the mulberry tree it may be remarked, that 
there is searcely any other so tenacious of life. 
The coldest weather seems not to affect it, while 
attempts to destroy it,when once fairly taken root 
hy grubbing it up, prove unavailing. Old trees 
have been cut down twenty or thirty years ago,& 
yet the roots continue to throw up namerous 
shoots every spring, to the great annoyance of 
the tidy farmer. The young seedling of six months 
has a root almost equal to the top, and therefore 

ossesses a great advantage over other trees, for 
it can be set so firmly in the ground as to be se- 
cure from injury by the wind, and obviates the 
necessity of clese pruning. When four years old 
it is safe to gather the leaves, which should be 
done sparingly at first, taking a few from each 
branch, till the tree has nearly attained its full 
size; it may then be stripped of two-thirds its fo- 
liage without erry Indeed, I have stripped the 
tree entirely, and the next year it seemed to have 
a double quantity of foliage, in consequence of 
the numerous shoots produced by extensive rob- 


wo in “> oo it SE indication of the ACOUSTIC TELEGRAPH, ; 
robbery in the summer. It is, however, better to : ; 
econotmise in gathering the foliage, fur the vigor | Ga aather page of tile ‘nemtet you will 
of the tree will undoubtedly ultimately yield 1o | find a communicatton from the “ Rail Road 
continued excessive deprivation of leaves. Care| Journal,” published in New-York, Proposing 


should always be taken to destroy caterpillars at | 
' ‘ " ‘ ; . | 1 7 » ‘ 
their first appearane in the spring,otherwise great | "© method of conveying news. As this 


re of foliage will be sustained. They are easi-| plan has heretofore been a favorite Speculation 
v destroyed when they first appear; bat mo ef-| of ours. we were cl bale os 
forts are sufficient after a few weeks quiet posses- | ae . ad to oe the wichtisn of 
sion. When first discovered the small branch | 't, though from a different quarter. In 1828, 


containing the mest should be taken off and burnt;| while editor of the Farmer’s and Mechanic’, 
and the work yt ys Continued.) Journal, we ventured to mention it in that pub- 

lication, which was copied into some of the 
papers of the day, but nothing more was said 
,or done, The article published was the fo}. 
lowing. 























TED FARMER. 


Wirrnrop, SatorvaY Morsine, Nov. 9, 1833. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


We have copied two numbers of an article) Expeditious mode of conveying News, proposed. 
The anxiety which mankind feel,to hear what. 


from the Genesee Farmer, re i : : 
' . apeeing roads. ever is new, especially when any important event 
The modes of managing this business in Maine | is avout to take place,has led them to adopt yar. 
and New York are so similar, that, with few | ous plans for conveying information or news ex- 
| peditiously from place to place. Couriers, Sta- 


exceptions, the strictures of that writer will! ges, Telegraphs, &c. are among the contrivances 
apply exceedingly well to us. 


In his number in most genera! use for despatching information, 
published ia this paper, when he talks of shil- In turning over the leaves of a littie work, called 
i atregenn Philosophy in Sport,” we were reminded of a 
ings, you must remember that his shilling is| method of conveying intelligence, which occured 
our ninepence. We have not so many towns to us o~ ago, when we used to amuse ourselves 

, »y whispering to our schvolmates, through the 
perhaps as there are in New-York, and proba- wooden tubes, in a Pump-maker’s yard. It then 
bly, not so much extent of road, so that per- 


MAKING AND REPAIRING ROADS. | 


appeared possible to convey distinct words to a 

haps there is not so much amount of loss in our 
We once 
us look at the state of our roads at the present | and thus it ended. e were pleased to fini, 

out except some that are reserved to break a- 
might be made intelligible twenty five or thirty 
. ae . ley i subte me, 
ter is setting in: fred and thaws, and snows, ployed in the subterranean aqueducts of Rome 
was tried in order to ascertain the comparative 

there is either no funds to be expended, or no 
ring of metal was placed of the same diameter 2s 
es to strike the ring and the bell at the same instant 

COLD WEATHER. 

through the medium of the air enclosed withio 
garden sauce has been seized upon, and at| terval had elapsed, the sound of the bell trans: 
grip of Jack Frost. Whether he means to let} the tube condacted the sound with about ten anil 
till that time, we hope he will let go in good) that the air conducted it 1142 feet in a second.” 





bery. The white mulberry always puts out a sec- 
pe | crop of foliage, after being thus stripped, so 





great distance through tubes of wood or metal, 
et gs laid in the ground like an aqueduct. No chance 

State as there ; but the proportion is very near- | ever occured for trying the experiment. 
ly equal, and enovgh in all conscience. Let proposed it to a person who was repairing an aq- 
ueduct, but was orgs yp em at for a siliy boy 
time. The excessive rains have made them | however,that the scheme is not altogether so vis. 
dingl : ionary and puerile as it at first seems to he. A 
exceedingly bad. The taxes are all worked Mr Dick, of England, has tried some experiments 
upon this subject, and found that the human voire 

way the snow next winter. It is nobody’s ~ hn ~~ . ele ; 

. : miles. e hevue E.ncyclopedique,on the strengi) 
business to see to them, This same nobody of those experiments, recommends the manner to 
accordingly attends to them most faithfully, | be put into general practice. father Kircher re- 
and, as aconsequence, nothing is done. Win- lates in some of his works, that the laborers em- 

heard each other at the distance of several miles. 
rains will make poor, bad, and bad worse ;| Some interesting experiments of Biot, on the 
b id next summer, what would now perhaps transmission of sound through a metallic tube, in 
3 some degree prove the feasibility of the plan. I 
cost a dollar to repair, may cost fifty or a hun. 
dred to make good then. And all because capacity of air and solid bodies in transmitting 
sound. 

“ Atthe extremity ofa cylindrical tube,upwards 
person who feels it his duty to see to it, and|of 3000 feet in length, (over a half a mile,) « 
cause it to be done. Hence we pay a heavy the aperture of the tube ; and in the centre of this 
tax, and annually travel miserable roads.—| ring, in the mouth of the tube, was suspended « 
More liereafter. clock bell, and hammer. The hammer was made 

so that the sound of the ring would be transmit- 

, ted to the remote end of the tube through the con- 

We have had for more than a week past ducting power of the matter of the tube itself, 

what is called “a cold snap;” and it has snap-{ while the sound of the bell would be .conducted 
\. dh 

poten 8p nin ph tm. n0e groned hes the tube. This being transmitted by the metal of 

been frozen quite hard, and potatoes and much | :j,¢ tube, was first distinctly, ané after a short in- 

. : “yay mitted by the air in the tube,was heard. The re- 

present is held in “‘durance vile” by the strong sult of several experiments was, that the metal o/ 

ing is ut in: if he holds on | balf times the velocity with which it was con- 

gp hofere spring ie ednertein':' Ube Be ducted by the air ; viz 11,865 feet per second, and 

season. To put this project inte practical operation,wly 
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could not tubes “be placed under ground, out of 
harm’s way, continuing any required distance,and 
opening into a small tight room? Tn this room 
should be placed some of those anxious mortals, 
who delight to listen to, and tell the news first — 
if they can. This person could hear what was 
said to him from the other extremity of the tube, & 
if another tube commenced at the other side of 
the room he could apply his mouth to this and for- 
ward bis communication with all the velocity of 
sound, viz: 1142 feet per second. We should 
thus have a grand national speaking trumpet,and 
the executive could whisper in a trree to the most 
remote corner of the country, and give and re- 
ceive intelligence to and from all their servants in 
almost as short a time, and as easily as if they | 
were at their elbows. 

It remains to be ascertained whether the sound | 
will follow all the crooks and turns of a tube pla- 
ced below the surface of the ground, and bending 
up and down as the surface varies. The aque- 
ducts of Rome spokeu of above, were laid on a 
level and did not vary with the surface of the earth 


as ours do. 





For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hotmes,—Having seen in the Farmer 
a request to be informed through your useful 
paper, if there is any cheaper and more expe- 
ditious method of converting cider into vene- 
gat, 1 am induced to communicate for his and 
others’ use as requested by him. Take a good 
clear barrel, in the spring, as soon as the 
weather is so mild as not to freeze the liquor ; 
put into the barrel ten gallons of cider that is 
strong, (nut dead or watered,) ten gallons of 
water, one gallon of New rum, one gallon of 
molasses, (dirty will answer;) place the barrel 
horrizontally, with the bung out, in any out 
house or stable ; and by the last of August you 
will have the best of vinegar. By drawing 
and turning in cider the quantity may be en- 
larged during the fall. If drawn out the sec- 
ond year, it will be in its greatest perfection. 








In about two years the mother (as it is called) 
will perish ; turn all out into a tub, and put 
back no mother but that which is sound and 
good, and renew as above. I speak on the 
above subject with assurance, as I have had 
experience in the business, 

Winthrop, Nov. 2, 1833. 








For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hotmes,—I wish farmers to rightly on- 
derstand the value of the several kinds of Ma- 
nure. T have heard that some people appre- 
hend that the manure from sheep is useless for 
the purpose of growing vegetables. Will such 
tell me if a ton of hay is eaten by sheep, as 
they chew the cud, or are ruminating animals, 
as well as what are called black cattle, why 
that ton of hay thas passing sheep, is not as 
valuable for manare as though it passed oxen 
orcows. The fact is: it is as good ; and as no 
animal makes hay finer by mastication than 
sheep, | believe no manure is better, except 
that all manure, as to its quality depends 
much on what the animal eats. Thus while 
you are fattening a beef creature its manure 
is ticher than if it eat hay, or grass only.— 
That from swine or the back house proves this. 
So far from sheep manure not being useful, 
much more might and should be made of it— 
it is a waste to let sheep lie in their pastures 


during the summer nights. Their manure be- 
ing fine is carried off soon into the air, and if 
that element can be enriched, it takes place by 
such slovenly practice. 

Let the sheep be placed in the night, if you 
have 50 or 60, in about an acre of pround fen- 
ced off with some suitable fence—let a boy 
place them there every vight. Plough or bar- 
row it frequently, and my word for it, they 
will manure it abundentiy for any crop the 
next season, or for turnips in the fall of the 
same season. If sowed to turnips they may 
reasonably prepare another acre that year.— 
Thus we obtain the advantage of their urine, 
and all their droppings. A farmer who will 
manage in this way, will never complain that 
his sheep manure is worthless, Asword as to 
horse manure, and [ have done. As a horse 
is not a ruminating animal, their manure of 
course is not so fine, but lighter. For low or | 
moist land the same weight of it is as valua-| 
ble as other manure. As it is more open, its| 
effects are sooner exhausted, if we reckon by | 
bulk, and not by weight. Ifany farmer thinks 
the above ideas incorrect, the writer hopes be 
will shew his views thro’ the Farmer, and 
oblige a CorresPonpenT. 


DUTCH BUTTER. 


The superior quality of the Dutch but- 
ter may probably proceed, in part at least, 
from the soil and climate, and partly from 
the breed of cows ; but most of all, from 
the careful and cleanly manner in which 
all the operations of the dairy, regarding 
butter in particular, are conducted in that 
country. The soil in afi parts of Holland, 
is favorable to the growth of meadow 
grasses. Ard though much of the soil is 
too pamy, vet itis rich; and being im. 
—s with salt, with which the her- 

age is also tinged, the cows eat a large 




















quantity of the herbage with impunity 
and which no doubt, enriches the quality 
of the milk. The climate too, is fa 
ble to the growth of cows. It has 
found, from experience, that when 
are fed upon good fatural herbage, the but- 
ter is richer, and has a finer flavor, than 
when the same cows are fed on clover, tur- 
nips and artificial grasses. The cows in 
Holland give a greater quantity of butter 
in proportion to the quantity of milk. 

The cows of the improved dairy breed 
in this country, that are fed on artificial 
herbage, give more milk and less butter, 
than the same do when cows are fed on 
natural pastures. All cows that are in good 
condition always give richer milk than the 
same cows when they are lean. 

The superior quality of the butter pro- 
ceeds more from the cleanly and careful 
manner in which it is manufactured than 
any other cause. The milk, when drawn 
from the cows, if butter is to be made, is 
poured into earthen ware, or wooden dish- 
es, to cool, in a well-aired milk house for 





twelve, eighteen or twenty-four hours.— 
The cream is either floated over the sides 







of the coolers, or taken off with a skim- 
ming dish and stored in a jar, till as much 
is collected as may be convenient to be 
churned at one time. And to prevent de- 
composition of the cream, it is stirred a- 
bout once or twice every day with a wood- 
en spattle. The cream is churned in an 
upright churn, the staff of which is moved 
by agin turned by a horse. Two hours 
are generally allowed for the churning 
process. When the cream is too cold, it is 
warmed by throwing some hot water into 
the churn, to bring it to about 70 or 75 


idegrees of temperature of Fahrenheit’s 


scale. The butter, when taken out of the 
churn, is placed in cold water, and the 
milk is carefully washed out of it by 
kneading it with the hand or skimming 
dish, in renewed changes of water. The 
butter is then salted with the finest salt, 
which requires to be minutely mixed with 
the butter. 
[London Quarterly Journnl of Agriculture.) 











From the American Farmer. 
LODGING OF WHEAT. 


An intelligent friend who called at our office 
a few days ago, communicated to us the result 
of an experiment made by him relative to the 
lodging of wheat. He prepared two pieces of 
ground precisely similar im quality and aspect. 
On both of which he sowed wheat, on one 
he sowed proapcasr; on the other in 
rows, which was thus effected: the land was 
ploughed as usual, but instead of harrowing it, 
he sowed his wheat immediately after the 
ploughing ; of course the seed fell naturally in- 
to the furrow, very little remaining on the ridg- 
es. After sowing, the field was harrowed, not 
crosswise, but in the same direction as it was 
ploughed. This last operation cast the seed 
almost entirely into the furrow at the same time 
ering itt—and when the wheat came up, it 
ood close and thick iu rows, almost as per- 
fect as if planted in drills. This field of wheat 
succeeded perfectly and the grain remained 
erect, whilst that on the adjoining field, which 
had been sown broadcast, lodged. 

The rationale, (as Loudon would say) of 
this, is as follows: In the field sown broadcast, 
the grain stands close and the circulation of air 
is prevented or at least impeded ; the stalks, de- 
prived of the influence of this element, remain 
soft and tender, are unable to support either 
themselves or the weight of the ears—and the 
wheat lodges, Inthe other case, the SPACES, 
either vacant or but thinly covered, between 
the drills admit the air to circulate freely, by 
which the stalks become firm and hardened. 

“ The lodging or falling ot some kjnds of 
grain and grass,” says Nicholson, “ 1s owing 
to their standing too thick to admit of a free 
circulation of air, by means of which only they 
can preserve a healthy state.—Plant one grain 
of wheat, for instance, in the richest soil, and 
the stalk when grown will not fall; but planta 
great number of grains in the same soil, so 
closely together as to preclude a tree circula- 
tion of air amongst the stalks and they become 
unable to sustain their own weight.” 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE LAWS OF NEW- 
YORK, weve  waenenid 
O. 


1 think it will appear, from what has been said 
in my precediag essay,that labor done to roads,in 
accordance with the laws of this state regulating 
highways, is often performed under great disad- 
vantages, frequently misapplied altogether, and 
still more frequently rendered unavailing, by the 
injudicious and unskilful manner of its direction. 
Few probably are aware of the extent of these 
evils. It will be easy to show, that the annual 
loss, sustained by the state, and resulting from the 
imperfection of its road system,is very great. Gen- 
tlemen of observation who, like myself, have had 
opportunity of witnessing the manner in which 
work is usually performed on roads, willjnot dis- 
pute me, when I say, the state sustains a loss e- 
qual to half of all the labor assessed therein, and 
required My law to be performed on highways and 
bridges. My own judgment is, that the loss is e- 
qual to two thirds of all the labor so assessed. 
Yet, lest I should be thought to exaggerate,I will 
say half, and take that as my data. 

The town in which I live, having been recently 
divided, ig small. Its dimensions in one direction 
are four, in the other 74 miles. Jt.contains, ac- 
cording to the late census, 2626 inhabitants. As 
to population, and amount of highway tax, this 
town probably does not differ much from the av- 
erage of all the towns in the state. I find, from 
an inspection of files in the town clerk’s office,that 
the inhabitants of this town have been taxed the 
present year, (1833,) for highway work, to the a- 
mount of 1725 days labor. 

I have no documents before, by which ! can as- 
certain precisely the whole number of towns in 
the state. According to Williams’ Register for 
the year 1831, the number was at that time 757. 
Subsequently, there have been three regular ses- 
sions of the lasislatore ,and,no doubt, the number 
of towns has been considerably increased. Be- 
lieving that 770 will not differ much from the pre- 
sent number, [ will suppose that to bethe num- 
ber, and take it as my data. If then, all the towns 
in the state on an average, have been, taxed for 
highway work, as this town has the present sea- 
son, that is, cash to the amount of 1725 days 
bor, the whole tnx in the state has amount 
1,328,250 days labor, 1 maintain, fearless of 
tradiction, that the state, in consequence of 
management, resulting from the imperfect 
road laws, has sustained a loss equivalent t 
labor of half that number of days. The loss t 
is equivalent to the labor of 664,125 days. We 
will see presently how the footing will stand,when 
this is reduced to dollars and cents. 

The road laws do indeed admit of commutation 
for highway work, by paying at the rate of five 
shillings a day. Yet that sum is not equivalent to 
a day’s labor,at the season of the year when ngh- 
way work is usually performed, certainly should 
not be estimated at less than six shillings, seventy 
five cents. This then I will suppose to be its val- 
ue. It has been seen that, in consequence of the 
imperfection of our road system,the state sustains 
annually a loss equivalent to 664,125 days’ labor. 
This, at seventy-five cents a day, is equivalent to 
oun a sum but a trifle less than half a mill- 
ion. This is an alarming sum when its loss is 
contemplated ; and yet the state, every year, sus- 
tains a loss equivalent to it,in consequence of con- 
tinuing to cherish her old and defective system of 
road laws. I call now on ot oe breth- 
ren,and all others,who have been conversant with 
highway work, to correct my errors, If I have a- 
ny, and show the fallacy of my reasoning, if it is 
false. That our road system is guilty of mischief 
to the full extent of my charges, I have not the 
slightest doubt. 








A sum l to nearly half'a million of dollars 
is too consitierable to be disregarded. Save this 
useless iture ; redeem this monstrous loss, 
and let its equivalent be applied to the destruction 
of pernicious weeds,which are infesting our coun- 
try, and threatning to ruin some of its fairest por- 
tions. Halfa milfion of dollars, judiciously ap- 
plied to this purpose,and repeated annually, would 
soon give a death blow to Canda Thistles, Jotins- 
wort, daisies, and whatever else in the form of 
noxious weeds, should present themselves in hos- 
tile array, against the agricultural interest of 
the country. 

A petition from two respectable agricultura) dis- 
tricts, was presented to the Legislature, during its 
last session, praying for an appropriation of $25, 
000 annually,to be continued twenty years,the ob- 
ject of which was, to sustain a grand state agri- 
cultural inggitutiop,embracing a State Society, and 
a society alixiliary thereto in each of the counties. 
The petitioners themselves although they knew 
that they had asked for nothing more than ought 
to be granted them, and might be granted in per- 


fect accordance with the best general policy,were | 


sensible nevertheless that, in limiting the amount 
of their claims, they had gone far beyond al! do- 
mestic precedent in similar cases, and had asked 
for a sum, which it was likely many would con- 
sider as extravagant. They had asked for half a 
znillion of dollars, that is, for annual grants of $25, 
000, during a series of twenty years, which would 
amount, in the end, to that sum. 
they may seem to have been, they asked for very 
little more, and that too to be received at twenty 
annua! installments,tharn might in one year, be re- 
deemed froin loss, by revealing the highway act, 
and adopting such a substitute, as would lead to 
the practice of economy in the work of common 
roads and bridges. 

Another petition was presented to the Legisla- 


ture at the sume session, praying*for the institu- | 


tion of an Agricultural Seminary or College, at 
which a portion of our young men might receive 
educations,qualifying them in the best manner for 
the practice of husbandry, and, at the same time, 
fitting them for the highest stations of public life. 
And who does not see, that immense advanta- 
ommanity might result from such an in- 
Yet perhaps some may say, it will cost 
til require too heavy a draught to be 
public treasury. ‘The greatest esti- 
ie expenditure that will be needed for 
se, is that of $100,000. This to be sure, 
a trifling sum ; it is, indeed, a great sum; 
great as itis, nearly five fold its amount might 
n one year, be redeemed, by putting and end to 
that misapplication, misdirection and profligate 
use of the public resources, unavoidably incident 
to our present system of laws regulating highways 
These considerations are, perhaps, not closely 
connected with my subject; yet I thought it might 
be useful to introduce them, in order to show the 
importance of consistency in the management of 
financial concerns. To be too prudent on the one 
hand, in avoiding public expense, and on the o- 
ther, too careless and slack, in directing the re- 
sources of the people to an economical and legiti- 
mate use, are, in legislation, alike ma 


Onondaga county, Oct. 4, 1833. 


From Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer. 
ACOUSTIC TELEGRAPH. 

Mr William Thomas of Farmington, Ontario 
county, N. ¥- has communicated tous, his de- 
sire of having laid before the public,a plan which 
he has for communication between distant posts 
upon rail roads, or canals. 

Mr. Thomas does not claim to be orignator 
of the principle, which has long been konwn 


Extravagant as | 





but thinks that the application of it for the pur- 
poses mentioned may be so far as he is acquain. 
ted, new in this country, and therefore Invites 
the opinions of scientific men upon the subject 

He proposes to establish the means of com. 
munication between distant parts, by pipes laid 
beneath rail roads or in the banks of canals in 
such a manner, as to render it easy, to hold a 
conversation between persons, at many miles 
distant from each other. 

Pipes for this purpose he thinks would not 
cost more than one hundred dollars per mile 
and might be laid down when roads were form. 
ed at a trifling expense. 

Where stationary engines are placed upon 
rail roads, a communication between the posts 
seems absolutely necessary: This is often done 
by flag telegraph, which may not at all times be 
readily discovered, and of course may occasion 
some delay, which he thinks might be avoided 
_ by the use of his continued speaking trumpet. 
When we reflect on the velocity with which 
| sounds pass, that is 1142 feet per second, we 
jare inclined to think favorably of his project, 

for as they will pass without,diminution through 
/a pipe for many miles they would certainly be 
| of vast utility in many situations. 

Will some of the correspondents of the Rail- 
road Journal, reply to Mr. Thomas through 
\that valuable paper. ; 








From the National Intelligencer. 
OTTO OF ROSES. 


GenTLemen.—As the rose, in all its varic- 
ties, grows in great abundance in our county 
& as the essential oil which is extracted from « 
in the east,is very valuable and precious,as one 
of the most exquisite of perfumes, the following 
recipe for making what is termed the orro o: 
Roses,may not be unacceptable to such of your 
readers as are fund of experiments. It will be 
found, upon trial, to answer the purpose inten- 
ded, as it is, I believe,very similar to the mode 
pursued in India to obtain the delicate essence 
which all so highly appreciate. 

A large gfazed earthern or stone jar,or a clean 
wooden cask must be filled with the leaves o/ 
the rose flowers, corolla, which should prev- 
iously be carefully freed from all seeds, stalk- 
and dirt. On these leaves pure spring water 
(pump water will answer, but not so wel!) must 
be poured, till they are covered. The vesse! 
must then be set in the sun from sunrise til! sun 
set, when it should be taken ina for the night 
This must be continued for seven days in suc- 
cession. In three or four days after the expo- 
sure, a number of particlesof oily matter, of 2 
fine yellow colour, will be observed to float on 
the surface, and in two or three days more this 
matter will form into a scum which is the otto 
of roses. It can be taken up by some cotton 
tied on the end of a stick, und squeezed with 
the finger and thumb into a small pbial, which 
should be well stopped. ‘This must be repeat- 
ed till all the essential oil which floats on the 
surface is removed. By this simple and unex- 
pensive process may be obtained, by almost ev- 
ery family, as much of this exquisite essence 
as may be necessary for use. It is at least 
worth the trial, and I am sure, when that trial 
is made, the success will be more than an e- 
quivalent for the labor. This mode too is vast- 
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ly preferable to the one given in the Asiatic 
Researches,both for economy & simplicity,and 
is equally effectual and productive.—As the 
ocess 1 have mentioned is so easy and simple 
chat all can try it, the essential oi! thus obtain- 
ed may be calculated on as perfectly pure and 
renuine,W hich is not always the case with that 
we buy in the shops ; for, in order to increase 
the quantity, the manufactures of this article in 
the east have a practice of mixing with the ro- 
ses sometimes the raspings of sandal wood ,and 
at others a sweet scented grass, wich gives to 
the essence a clear green colour. 


— — 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
FESTIVAL OF VINE DRESSERS. 


The ancient festival of the vine dressers was 
celebrated on the Sth of August at Vevay in 
Switzerland, a place well calculated for such 
an exhibition. ‘Twenty five thousand speeta- 
tors were assembled from every part of the 
country. Elevated platforms, capable of ac- 
commodating several thousand persons, were 
erected around an enclosure, into which the 
procession marched, at an early hour in the 
morning, under the salute ofartillery. First in 
the procession came a band of soldiers, in the 
ancient Swiss uniform; then a long array of 
shepherds and gardeners: next the cow keepers 
with cattle and spring vine dressers with their 
implements of husbandry ; then the troops of 
Ceres, with the scythes and other instruments 
of their occupations ; then the procession of 
Bacchas, consisting of the autumn vine dres- 
sers, with all the apparatus of their profession ; 
and another detachment of military closed the 
procession, each band of which was preceded 
by music. In the enclosure, crowns and pru- 
ning hooks were distributed as prizes to various 
individuals previously designated to receive 
them. After this ceremony, the various corps 
sung their respective songs and exhibited their 
favorite dances, and partook of a banquet on 
the borders of Lake Leman. The celebrated 
Ranz des Vaches was sung with exquisite effect. 
Mr Cooper, the novelist, was last year present 
at this festival, and has made it the subject of 
his new novel of * The Headsman.” 














Famity Sreamer.—Scarcely ever (says the 
Nashville Banner) have we seen a little appar- 
atus so admirably adapted, for its simplicity, its 
easy application, and its various and important 
uses, to the convenience and comfort of the 
neat and industrious housewife, as that which 
has recently fallen under our notice with the 
above appropriate title. It is a portable steam 
generator, “whose principle object is to assist in 
creating and preserving cleanliness, to destro 

noxious insects and vermin,and to prevent their 
increase. It is used without trouble or incon- 
venience, and supercedes the annoying appli- 
cation of water in many cases. That vexatious 
but indispensable ceremony, which is after all 
too often ineffectual, the cleaning of bedsteads 
may be performed most thoroughly by the aid 
of this apparatus, without taking them apart or 
removing them, and without the slightest inju- 
ry to the floor or carpet upon which they stand. 





Not a or other insect can possibly escape 
the searching and destructive power of this in- 
strument. For cleansing furniture, removing 
spots from paint, purifying varnish, cleaning 
windows, and looking-glasses, picture frames, 
maps, &c. it is most completely adapted. Its 
penetrating power is truly wonderful. The 
smallest crack or fissure may be thoroughly 
searched, and every thing harbored there ef- 
fectually removed. It may be useful, too, to 
destroy worms, which so often infest fruit trees 
without injuring the trees themselves ; and to 
remove skippers from bacon without affectin 
the meat. In fine, in those numerous essentia 
family operations, which, while they contribute 
to neatness, health, and comfort, are so often 
fall of trouble and vexation to the matgon, and 
to all about her, it is an sos le aux- 
ilary, and when it shall be int xd into gen- 
eral use, we have no doubt it will rank among 
the most valuable and indispensable articles of 
housewifery. It is capable likewise of being 
employed in many cooking operations to great 
advantage. It will, for example, boil eggs or 
potatoes with great ease, and in a most excel- 
lent manner. 





To mrtate Lear Gitpine on Leataer.— 
Take some calfskins which have been soften- 
ed in water, and beat on a stone to their great- 
est extent whilst wet ; rub the grain side of the 
leather with a piece of size, whilst in astate of 
jelly ; and before this size dries, lay on a num- 
ber of silver leaves. When covered with the 
silver leaf,the skins are to be dried till they are 
in a proper state for burnishing, which is per- 
formed by apiece of large flint fixed in a wood- 
en handle ; the appearance of gold is theu giv- 
en to the silvered surface by covering it with a 
yellow varnish, or lacker, which is composed 
of four parts of white resin, the same quantity 
of common resin, two parts gum sandarac, and 
two parts of aloes. These ingredients are to 
be melted together in an earthern vessel, and 
after being well mixed by stirring, twénty parts 
of linseed oil is to be poured in ; and when the 
composition is sufficiently boiled to make a per 
fect union, and to have the consistence of a syr- 
up,half an ounce of red lead is to be added,and 
the liqnid passed through a flannel bag. To 
apply this varnish, the skins must be spread out 
upon a board, fastened down by nails, and ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun, and when thus 
warmed the white of an egg is to be spread o- 
ver the silver. After it is dry the varnish is 
laid on, which will dry in a few hours, and is 
very durable. 


Receipt TO Make INvectitiste Ink.—Two 
drams of Caustic dissolved in two table spoons 


a tea spvon full of Brown Sugar, wet the cloth 
large enough for writing with strong Pearlash 
water and dry with a hot flat iron, then apply 
the writing and dry with the same. 


Water Cotor ror Rooms.—Take a quan- 
tity of potatoes and boil them; then bruise and 
pour water upon them until a pretty thick mix- 
ture is obtained, which is to be passed through 
asieve. With boiling water then make a thick 


— - 


tull of water, one tea spoon full of Brandy,half 


mixture To give color, if white is not want- 
ed, ada different colored ochres, lampblack,&c. 
according to circumstances. This paint dries 
quickly, is very durable,has a good appearance 
to the eye, oa is moreover very cheap.—Lon- 
don paper. 





Some tine ago the Horticulturists near 
Brighton, in England, set out to construct an 
immense Green House ; one that should almost 
rival the tropical regions themselves. The 
construction was to exhibit also a rare speci- 
men of architecture, skill and beauty unparal- 
leled in any country. The following is a de- 
scription of the undertaking and the result. 
Ed. Me. Farmer. 

THE BRIGHTON ANTHEUM, 
Having visited Brighton for the purpose of 
inspecting this stupenduous erection, we are 
enabled to give our readers a faithful descrip- 
tion of the design from our own observations. 
We confess that we were both astonished and 
delightedyat.the boldness and simplicity of the 
edifice fi rises like a little world out of the 
earth; @réady it promises to form a new era in 
the art of gardening, and to bring abou: an en- 
tire revolution in that of exotic horticulture. 
The dome,of which the diameter is one hun- 
dred and sixty four feet, and its height sixty- 
four feet, exclusive of the cupola, is supported 
by twenty cast iron principals, and the same 
number of auxiliary ribs, the former of which 
butt against a strong iron ring in the centre, 
and thus form a gigantic arch without the aid 
of prop or pillar. The principals spring from 
a solid mass of rock work, ten feet below the 
surface ef the earth, and are tied together by 
seven cast iron purlings or hoops, which sup- 
port the wrought iron sash bars to carry the 
glass. Notwithstanding the solidity of the buil- 
ing the lightness of its appearance from the 
centre is truly astonishing, from which point 
you can only perceive the edge of each prin- 
cipal, giving it an almost fairy like creation 
Around this dome, an outer circle is forming, 
which when completed will make the circum- 
ference about seven hundred feet. 

The planting of the interior has already com- 
menced, and we were allowed to inspect the 
model and map, or plan of the grounds so as to 
describe it accurately, ‘The centre of the buil- 
ding, which will be heated on a novel plan,is to 
form a Palmarium for the “ nobles of the veg- 
etable kingdom,” and it is expected that the 
tribes of the Muse and Palm will be seen here 
in greater beauty than they have ever yet been 
beheld by man. Neither wind nor weather 
can effect them, and they will be surrounded 
by the choicest and most beautiful climbers ev- 
er yet congregated into one spot. ‘T’o the north 
of the Palmarium, a hill of considerable height 
arises, elevating flowering trees and shrubs in 
a most natural picturesque manner, at the same 
time affording walks over the summit, from 
which the plants can be looked down upon. At 
the foot of this hill, a smal] lake or aquarium, 
is formed, where the beautiful family of the 
Nymphe are to float amidst other curious 
aqnatics. A bridge thrown over this piece of 








mixture of whitening, and put it to the potatoe 


water affords the opportnuity of looking down 
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/apon the plants, whilst it adds to the delusion 
of the scene. 
rears its rugged form, which isto be covered 
with the singular tribes of succulents. These 
are surroundnd by spacious gravel waiks, and 
grassy brinks covered with flowers, and over- 
hung by trees and shrubs from all the warmer 
quarters of the globe. 

This princely undertaking has been wholly 
designed and executed by an ind.vidual well 
known to the world by his writings on plants 
particularly the Pomariom Brittanicum, Flora 
Historica, &c, Lt is expected to be entirely 
completed about the end of September, and we 
sincerely hope it will realize Mr. Philips’ most 
sanguine expectations. Indeed we canaot for 
a moment doubt its success in a pecuniary point 
of view, for we are sure no person will go to 
Brighton without visiting this unique garden, 
which so entirely leaves in the shade the most 
splendid conservatories hitherto erected, with 
which they will bear no sort of comparison, 
We were pleased to learn that many noblemen 
and gentlemen, as well as nurserymen and gar- 
deners, have already sent presents of plants to 
assist Mr Philips in his spirited undertaking. 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire has been a 
liberal condactor,and we hope others who have 
collections will follow the example, for it may 
he deemed a national institution, which cannot 
fail to produce many beneficial results. 

[We had marked the above extract for inser- 
tion, when, to our great surprise and equal re- 
gret, we saw, in the American of Friday last, 
the following account | 





Buiauton, (Eng.) September 1. 
Fact or tae Bareuton AnrneuM, 


This stupendous structure has shared the 
fate of the Brunswick Theatre; but happily the 
destruction of it has not been attended with loss 
of life, It fellon Friday evening with a tremen- 
dous crash,and the noise it made resembled the 
distant rumbling of thander. 

This immense edifice was commenced about 
twelve months since under the superintendence 
of an eminent botanist, Mr Philips, of this town 
whose knowledge of Horticulture is very ex- 
tensive. The building was composed entirely 
ofiron, weighing between 400 and 500 tons, 
and it formed the largest dome ever construct- 
ed, exceeding in size that of St Peter’s,in Rome 
by upwards of 8000 superficial feet. The gla- 
zing ,which was to have commenced on monday, 
would have taken a long time to complete, it 
requiring nearly two acres of glass to cover the 
dome, The planting had been commenced 
some time; the choicest plants had been col- 
lected, and a great many eminent persons were 
contributors, including the Duke of Devonshire. 
The work had progressed rapidly, and the buil- 
ding promised to stand a monument of architec- 
tural beauty. A great portion of the scaffolding 
had been removed, and on Friday afternoon the 
whole of it was taken down,and every thing ap- 
peared firm. In an hour or two afterwards, 
however, a portion of the iron work was heard 
to crack, and the workman having timely no- 
tice of the same, removed from the premises. 
The cracking continued for some time.and then 
fears were entertained for its safety. The prin- 


In another part,a massive rock | crash, the immense ribs of iron snapt asunder 


_——_— —- — — 


when it came tumbling down with an awful 


in ten thousand pieces, and a great part of it 
from the height it fell, was buried several feet 
in the earth, The destruction of this great ed- 
ifice is accounted for only by the immense 
weight of iron at the top, which, when unsup- 
ported by the scaffulding, folded in, and forced | 
its way to the ground. ‘The ruins were visited | 
yesterday by several hundred persons. It was 
situated at the western extremity of the town, 
and would have formed one of the most splen- | 
did ornaments inthe world, [Amer. Far. 











“SUMMARY. © 





Winturor Fraxxitn Society.—This So- 
ciety, which ifip fact a Lyceum, has commen- 
ced its operations for the winter. A meeting 
was held at Masonic Hall last Tuesday eve- 
ning, and an able and interesting address was 
delivered by Rev. Mr. Thurston. It is hoped 
that the citizens generally will unite in atien- 
ding the meetings, and each endeavor to bring 











of Maranham, vessel, cargo, and crew lost, ex- 
cept three men, the particulars not ascertained 
owing to the parties wishing to keep it from the 
public. A Brazilian government brig of ig 
guns was lost about the same time. U, 8, 
schooner Enterprise, Capt. Downes, while fir. 
ing minute guns on account of the death of 
Commodore Bainbridge, one of the guns burs. 
ted, and blew off the arm of one man, and bad. 
ly wounded another, The E. had a number; 
of cases of fever and ague on board, Markets 
dull in all kinds of produce. 
[N. ¥. Journal of Commerce} 
From Lisson.—The brig Halcyon, Smith, 
arrived here yesterday, from Lisbon, Lith Sept. 
Capt. Smith informs Mr. Topliff, that there 
was daily skirmishing between the contending 
forces, but there had been po general attack 
since the 15th. On the evening of the 12th, 
a party of the Miguelites got possession of a 
convent on the east side of the city, but in the 
morning, a frigate at anchor in the river, open- 
ed her fire upon it, killing about one hundred 
and fifty men, and dispersing the remainder. 
Don Pedro had possession of the city and 
fort, wih a free water communication ; and 











his mind and energies to co-operate with those 
of others in promoting the designs and objects 
of the institution. It is a business which if all 
unite, rational, pleasing and mental profit will 
result. We are small, but let us be behind no 
town in the Union in zeal and industry in the 


cause of mental instruction and search of truth. 








AN interest iN THE American Farmer 
ron sate. I. I. Hitehcock the proprietor of 
the American Farmer, the father of American 
Agricultural Newspapers, offers a part of that 
establishment for sale. ‘ 





From Canton. The second edition of the 
New York Journal of Commerce, of Friday, 
contains some -few items from Canton papers 
to May 21, brought by the brig Bogota, Capt. 
Taylor, arrived at that port. 

There is nothing important respecting the 
Formosa rebellion, 
May 18, states that they had not been able to 
ascertain fully to what extent the rebels had 
carried their operations, or whether in the 
Northern parts of the island they were subdu- 
ed. 

The Sylph, a vessel which sailed from Can- 
ton early in the fall of 1832, up to the Eastern 
coast of China, and which had long since been 
given up for lost, returned in safety about the 
ist of May, after experiencing a varicty of 
misfortunes, 


tributed to some voleanic action in the interior. 


useless for all domestic purposes. 


pestilence might ensue, 





cipal gardener had scarcely left the interior, 


The Canton Register of) 


The water had changed toa greenish color, 
and with so unpleasant an odor as to render it 
It was fear- 


ed that, in case of the evil not soon abating, @) dicted by that great statesman Mr. Canning, . 


from Para, reports that on the 30th Aug. an| for a moment doubt, : 
American ship was stranded to the westward to be arrayed against each other are more dis- 


Miguel having the suburbs, it is evident that 
\the contest may be prolonged to a length of 
| time. 

It is considered that Don Pedro has force 
sufficient to check any attack, and keep the 
| Miguelites out of the city—but not sufficient 
for him to act on the offensive, and therefore 
cannot drive them out of the country. 


Four pays Later. The N.Y.Journal of Com- 
merce of the 2d inst. contains news fromm the Lon- 
don and Liverpool papers of the 24th and 25th of 
Seprember. 

Lispon dates are to the 12th Sept not so late 
jas have been received by direet arrivals. The ac- 
counts represent that city as safe against the at- 
mcks of Don Miguel. The latter in his first at- 
tack lost over 2000 men. It is represented as 
doubtful whether he will again be able to rally so 
large a force as was repulsed on that occasion. 

Paris papers of the 2lst September announce 
the arrival of cur Minister, Mr Livingstone, in 
that city. Some disagreement existed between 
the King of the Freneh and one of his ministers, 

‘which threatened a change in the Cabinet. 

A Spanish Slave Ship had been captured by his 
Majesty’s Brig Trunculo, having on board 207 
slaves, 

Cuina.—The consort of the Emperor of China 
died at Pekin on the 16th July. A general mour- 
ning had been ordered in consequence of it. The 
right of appointing an Empress to succeed the de- 

ceased belongs to the mother of the Emperor. 

| Tue Coxeress or Desrpots was about to as- 
semble on the 15th Seprember. On that day, the 

. Emperor of Russia arrived at Prague. ‘The most 
\friendly relations are said to subsist between 
Prussia and Austria. The result of the Congress 





We hear that the inhabitants of Manilla) is regarded with much interest. It is understood 
were much alarmed recently by the sudden | that the Despots compose : 
change of water, in the river, which was at-| to tke some measures for the purpose of arresting 


it, find it necessary 


the liberal principals, so fatal to ther power and 
projects, which are encouraged and fostered by 
France and England. 





Evrore. That the “war of principle” pre- 





will at last come,—and that it will be a war of 


From Para. Brig Otranto, at New York desperate and Samoa, er aR do not 
very 


year the elements 
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unctly developed, so that we can almost desig- 
nate the nations which will be engaged on this 
side, and on that. But in proportion to the 
nearness and fearfulness of the conflict, is the 
reluctance which the parties, one and all, feel 
to enter upon its horrors. Had either the 
Liberal, or the Despotic nations, been ripe for 
the encounter, there have been occasions e- 
nough, within the last three and a half years, 
to serve as pretexts. One was, the Revolution 
in France; then THE Leap was given to the 
despots, but they demurred. Next the attempt- 
ed Revolution in Poland; then the Liberals 
were half-cuonstrained to strike for universal 
freedom,—but they hesitated, and hesitated, 
and at last declined. Next the seige of Ant- 
werp by a French army, and the blockade o 
the ports of Holland by a combined English 
and French squadron, here again was a chance 
for the Despots to take up the gauntlet, had 
they been disposed. Next came the Turco- 
Egyptian question, with the Russians at Con- 
stantinople, dictating a peace at the point of 
the bayonet ; here was an opportunity for the 
Liberals to let loose the dogs of war, and show 
to Russia that she was not the arbiter of the 
destinies of Europe,—but they demurred.— 
Lastly the attention of the nations is turned 
iowards Portugal. While the prospects were 
dark fer Don Pedro, the Liberals would have 
gladly interfered, but for the danger of draw. 
ig the Despots after them; and now, when 
Miguel’s cause has become all but hopeless, 
the Despots would gladly interfere, were it not 
for the Liberals, Thus the two great parties 
into which Europe is divided, stand in cunstant 
fear of each other ;—-counterbalancing each 
other in their movements,—-and like two great 
armies, are continually manoeuvering to se- 
cure more advantageous positions. How soon 
the crisis will arrive which shall bring them 
into direct collision, and steep their plans in 
blood, is known only to Omniscience. But 
that it will come,—that it is not far distant,— 
the signs of the times clearly indicate.— 
Thanks be to God that we are separated from 
the volcano by a mighty ocean, 
[.V. ¥. Jour. Com. 


We have received says the editor of thee Port- 
land Argus, from a friend in Arkansas, a singular 
present—a Hornveo Faos. We know little of 
the habits of the animal. Itis said be the species 
lve on air, and are entirely harmless. To look 
at them, however, and see the complete panoply 
efhorns with which they are armed, one might 
suppose them formed for the mele of rough en- 
counters, and, if a little larger, capable of contest: 
ing the field with our Northern Porcupine. The 
little fellow we have received, is so completel 
armed at all points with a formidable coat of mail 
that had he come from “ the nation of South Car- 
olina,” there are those who would have attacked 
him as an undoubted emissary of Nullification. 
There is no just cause, however for alarm ; he 
came from Arkansas and not from Carolina ; and 
‘moreover he regulated his travelling expenditures 
by such a “ just economy” that he no jonger liv- 
eth but is dead. 








Desperate Cure ror a Desperate Disease. 
—The Newark Adv. states that the wife of Abra- 
ham Egbert of West Bloornfield recently commit- 
ted suicide to avoid the sufferings she endured 
from a drunken husband. 


The Deaths at New Orleans consequent on the 


—— 





late epidemics are estimated at 10,000, or one fifth 


of the whole permanent population. 


| It issaid that Don Miguel has remitted to Eng- 

land Between 200,000 and £400,000 sterling, a- 

| gainst a ‘rainy day,’ 

| A Chesnut tree was recently cut down in Liv- 
erpool Ohio, from which 50 rails,and 18,000 eigh- 
teen inch shingles were obtained, leaving wood 
for 100 bushels of coal, 


The New brick Presbyterian Church, borrough 
of Bloomfield, Pa. was blown down during the se- 
vere storin on Sunday week. 


A machine has been invented by which milk 


/may be in ten minutes churned into butter. 


A prudent man in Norfolk, Va. offers a reward 
of $10 for the apprehension of the murderer of 
his brother. 


| Borrer.—The important article of Butter is 
| likely in many places, to be more plenty than it 
| was last year—though in the interior, near Bos- 
| ton, it has been very scarce, and the price high— 
ign firkin has been sold at 22 cents, and lump at 
Cunture or Strx.—At the late Bristol Agricul- 
j tural Exhibition, four premiums were awarded 
for the white mulberry trees—and the whole 
number of the trees entered for the premiums, 
was over 70,000. 








MARRIAGES. 
In this town, by Rev. Daniel Fuller, Mr. Stephen An- 
drews, of Waterville, to Miss Emily Haywood. 
In Wayne, by Rév. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Moses B. Sears 








to Miss Deborah Thomas, both of this town. 

In Farmington, Samuel Cony, Esq. of Orono, to Miss 
| Mary H. Sewall. 

In Brunswick, Mr. Stillmam Thorp, of Portland, to Miss 
Mary E. Lee; Mr. Timothy F. Bradley, of Topsham, to 
Miss Eleanor D. Morse. . 








DEATHS. 

In Bangor, 2d inst. Miss Cordelia H. Tupper, aged 21. 

In Augusta, Mrs. Susannah Cony, consort of Hon. Dan- 
ie] Cony, aged S81. 

In London, Aug. 18th. Mr. Wm. Tate, formerly of West- 
brook, Me. aged 92. He was a brother of the late Admiral 
Tate of the Russian Navy. 








= ores 
BRIGHTON MARKET—Mowpay, Oct. 28. 
(Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot.) 

At Market this day 4540 Beef Cattle, 125 Stores, 4670 
Sheep, and 575 Swine, 

Prices. Beef Catile.—Sales were remarkably brisk, 
and business were very lively through the day, save a few 
moments when the attention was drawn another way by the 
appearance of the distinguished visiter from the West, who 
was about the yards—we saw him handle some of our best 
cattle. A few very fine were taken at $5 25 and5 3. We 
quote prime at 47545; good at 4 25a 4 50. 

Stores —Vi few sales noticed. 

Barrelling tle —Our quotations last week appear to 
have been substantiated, viz: mess at $4 a4 12; No.1, 
350 2362; No, 2,343 25 

Ss .— We noticed sales at $1 42, 158, 1 67, 1 75, 1 88, 
212, and 233. Wethers 225, 2 50,3, and 350; some 
very fine at 5 and 6. 

wine.—A lot of old Swine, Sows and Barrows, were ta- 
ken at 4 5-16 ; a lot of Shoats, selected, at 5 1-2 for Bar- 














y rows, and 4 1-4 for Sows; one lot, 4 for Sows, and 5 for 


Barrows. At retail, 4 1-2 a 5 for Sows, and 5 1-2 a 6c. for 
Barrows. 


FRANKLIN SOCIETY. 


Pustic meeting next Tuesday evening, Nov. 12, at 
half past 6 o’clock, at the Masonic Hall. 

Question FéR Discuss1on—Are Manufacturing Es- 
tablishments in this country a benefit to the immediate vil- 
lage in which they are located ? 

OG” Ladies and gentlemen are respectfully invited to 
attend. 

Per order, Wu. Norges, Sec’y. 

OTATORS WANTED—From 30 to 100 bushels 

of Potatoes, for which a fair price will be paid. Eo- 
quire at this office. Oct. 38. 
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NOTICE. 


O all whom it#may concern—Notice is hereby given, 
that the book accounts and demands of Henry \\. Ow- 
en, are lodged in the office of the subscriber for collection. 
Those indedted are requested to call and settle the same 
witout delay, and thereby save Gost. 
Nov. 4, 1833. SETH MAY 


DR. HOLMES’ ADDRESS, 
Delivered before the Kennebec County Agricultura! Se- 
ciety, for sale at this office. 


WANTED 


NO hire a faithful man well acquainted with farming, for 
one year or shorter, Enquire of E. WOUD. 
Winthrop, Oct. 30th, 1833. 


FOR SALE, 
\ 


HITE Mulbery Seed by the ounce or pound; Ee 
quire at this office. Oct. 30—1f 
WATERVILLE CARPET AND DA- 
MASK FACTORY. 


P. & MZ. GILROY, 
ENDER their thanks to their friends and 


the public for past favors, and would now beg leave to 
inform them that they have made an addition to their Estab 
lishment, and have put the latest fashions of French and 
English Figures on their Loomer, both of CARPETING 
an DAMASK—such as Landscapes, Coats of Arme, 
Towers, Meeting Houses, Dwelling Houses, Ships, Steam 
boats, Pelicans, Peacocks, §c. and a great variety of other 
Figures too uumerous to mention in this advertisement 
All their Figures or Patterns will be as good as can be 
drawn in an art of Europe or America, and as to the 
cloth that will best for itself. Suffice it to say that 
they can make any Figure that art or nature can devise 
They would assure their friends and the public that any 
work sent to them to be done shall be executed in workeran- 
like manner. They will attend to the weaving of the foi- 
owing articles : 

Flowered and Venitian Carpetings, Damask Table Clothe, 
coarse and fine, do Flowered Towels, Double aud Single 
Coverlets—also, Checkerboard Carpeting. Coloring Car- 
pet Yarn as usual at the Factory. Full Scarlet dyed for 
any person who may wish it and warranted fast color. They 
will furnish the best of Warp for Table Cloths to eceommo- 
date any person who may have filling and wish to have the 
same wove in. Any person or persons who wish to have 
their names wove in on the end of the Table Cloths, can 
have it done if they please. 

All orders respecting Carpeting, Damask or Yarn, &c. 
shall receive immediate attention. The least favor grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

Waterville, May 27, 1838. 


WATCHES & JEWELERY. 
EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 


AS lately received and now offers for sale, English m 

















ver cased Watches, Warranted to be of the firet quak 
ty; alsoa variety of French, Dutch, Geneva, Swise, Xe. 
Watches and Jewellry of al! patterns and prices; ear knobs 


and drops, bosom pins and finger rings of all descriptions, 
go'd beads, silver tea table and salt spoons, plated do, de. 
silver cream and soup ladles, plated do. plated sugar tongs, 
silver and steel bowed Spectacles to suit all cyer, silver 
thimbles, ever pointed pencils, pear! belt slides, bosom stude, 
gilt Lockets, plated watch chains, seals and keys, gilt and 
steel do. patent oblique steel pens, stee! purse tops, Ladies’ 
wallets ; shell, horn and ivory Combs; glass beads, gilt do. 








bead and sewing needles, stay and button rings, Looking 
Glasses, Japanned Tea Trays; dust, close and hair brushes, 
brass and plated candlesticks, plated castors, blocktin tea- 
pots, brittana tumblers, warranted razors and pen knives, 
pocket Compasses, Scissors, a variety of Toys and other ar 
ticles too numerous to particularize. 

N.B. Clocks and Timepieces kept constantly on hand 
and repaired at short notice. Oct. & 

FOR SALE, 


N the Spear Farm, near Wayne Villiage, SIX ENG 
LISH BERKSHIRE PIGS, (from an uaporied Sow) 
four weeks old this day—will weigh 20 I's. each 
Oct. 11. B. W. VARNUM. 





HE person who took from Mr. Shaw’s Hintel, probably 
by mistake, on the 18th of September last, » Whale- 
bone WHIP, with ivory thimbles on the handle, will muck 





oblige the owner by leaving it at the same place 
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POETRY. 





SONG OF THE BEES. 


We watch for the light of the morn to break, 
And color t sky 
With its blen of saffron and lake, 
Then say to each other, “ Awake! awake ! 
For our wioter’s honey is all to make, 
And our bread for a long supply.” 


And off we hie to the hill and dell, 
To the field, to the meadow and bower, 
We love in Columbine’s horn to dwell, 
To dip in the lily with snow white bell, 
‘To search the balm in its odorous cell, 
The mint and the rosemary flower. 





We seek the bloom of the eglantine, 
Of the painted thistle and brier. 
And follow the steps of the wandering vine, 
Whether it trail on the earth supine, 
Or round the aspiring tree top twine 
And reach for @ state still higher, 


While each on the good of his sisters bent 
Is busy, and cares for all, 
Ve hope for an evening with heart’s content, 
For the winter of life ; without lament 
That summer is gone, its hours misspent, 
And the harvest past recal. 











MISCELLANY. 


PEMALE EDUCATION,’ 

Let your first care be to give your little 
girls a good physical education. Let their 
early years be passed, if posiibJe, in the 
country, gathering flowers im'the fields, 
and sigiiiog of all the free exercises in 
which they delight. When they grow old- 
er, do not condemn them to sit eight list- 
less hours of the day*over their books, 
their work, their maps, and their music. 
Be assured that half the number of hours 
passed in real attention to well ordered 
studies, will make them more accomplish- 
ed and more agreeable companions than 
those commonly are who have been most 
elaborately finished, in the modern accep- 
tation of the term. The systems by which 
young ladies are taught to move their 
limbs according to the rules of art, to 
come into a room with stadied diffidence, 
and to step into a oriege with measured 
action and premeditated grace, are only 
calculated to keep the degrading idea per- 
petually present, that oe are reparing 
for the great market of the world. Rea 
elegance of demeanor springs from the 
mind ; fashionable schools do but teach its 
imitations, whilst their rules forbid to be 
ingenuous. Philosophers never conceived 
the idea of so perfect a vacuum as is fouud 
to exist in the minds of young women su 
posed to have finished their education in 
such establishments. If they marry hus- 
bands as uniformed as themselves, they 
fall into habits of insignificance without 
much pain; if they marry persons more 
accomplished, they can retain no hold on 
their affections. Hence many matrimonial 
miseries, in the midst of which the wife 
finds it a consolation to be always com- 

laining of her health and ruined nerves. 

n the education of ng women we 








the trappings and manacles of such a sys- 
tem ; let them partake of every active ex- 
ercise not absolutely unfeminine, and trust 
to their being able to get into or out of a 
carriage with a light and graceful step, 
which no drilling can accomplish. Let 
them rise early and retire early to rest, 
and trust that their beauty will not need 
to be coined into artificial smiles in order 
to secure a welcome, whatever room they 
enter, Let them ride, walk, run, dance 
in the open air. Encou the merry & 
innocent diversions in which the young de- 
light : let them, under = guidance, 
explore every hull and valley: let them 
a and cultivate the garden, and make 
ay when the summer sun shines, and sur- 
mount all dread of a shower of rain or the 
boisterous wind ; and above all, let them 
take no medicine except when the doctor 
orders it. The demons of hysteria and 
melancholy might hover over a group of 
young ladies so brought up; but they 
would not !find one of them upon whom 
they could exercise any power. 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 








“DOCT, HCRATIO G. ALLEN 


Winthrop and vicinity. 

OS Orrice at the Winthrop Hotel. 
RENCE Issachar Snell, M. D. Augusta. 

Benj. D. Bartlett, M. D. Portland. 
e A. will attend to all operations upon the Teeth 
a u Scaling, removing Gangrene of the teeth and 
filling the cavities, whereby they may be rendered free from 
pain and more durable. 


Oct. 26. tf. 


MAINE DAILY JOURNAL. 


UTHER SEVERANCE will continue tbe publication 

of the Maine Dairy Journnat during the ensuing 
session of the Legislature. The Journal when bound makes 
a very pretty volume, and is convenient for preservation 
and future reference as well as present reading, giving a full 
and tolerably accurate account of the legislative proceedings 
of the year, with other current matter, all for the smal! sum 
of ONE DOLLAR. It ought to be in the possession of every 
politician. 

The publication of the Daily Journal, with the debates in 
both houses of the Legislature, involves considerable ex- 
pense and much labor, which can only be remunerated by a 
handsome list of subscribers. To obtain these the publisher 
relies on the friendly influence of those who have been his 
readers heretofore, not only political friends, but all who 
wish tor a faithful and impartial report of legislative procee- 
dings. 

(x3 Subscriptions for the above received at the Maine 
Farmer office. 


THEAGE-—DAILY. 


pas subscribers propose to resume the publication of the 
DaiLy AGE, duiing the next session of the Legislature. 

It wiil be printed, as heretofore, on the half of a large 
eheet, in the usual form, at the low rate of Onr DoLLaR 
for the session. 

Any person procuring six subscribers, and remitting the 
amount of their subscription, shall be entitled to a copy of 
the paper. 

Containing an early and correct account of the proceed- 
ings of the Legistature, and impartial sketches of the more 
important and exciting debates, it will be read with present 
interest, and form a convenient and valuable volume for fu- 
ture reference. Political matter of interest and notices of 








and expensive, and cannot 


I. BERRY § CO. 





you L 
would say—let them be secured from all 


CEEERS his professional services to the inhabitants of 





NOTICE. 

A§® the subscriber avprehends that no animal improves 
more by crossing than Swine, he has concluded - 
keep his Mackey Boar another season for the accommods. 
tion of those who desire to improve that valuable animal 


SAM’L WOOp. 
Winthrop, Oct. 30, 1333. 
FRUIT TREES. 


Ornamentat Trees, Roses, Fioy. 
ERING Piants, &c. Nursery or Wy. 
Kenrick in Newron, 54 miles from 
Boston, by the City Mills. 


This Nursery now comprises a rare and extraordinary 
collection of fruit trees, Trees and Shrubs of Ornament, Ro. 
ses, §c. and covers the most of 18 acres. Of new celebrg. 
ted Pears alone, 150 kinds, a part of which, having already 
been proved in our climate, are specially recommended,— 
Of Apples 200 kinds—Peaches 115 kinds—Cherries 55 
kinds—Piums, Nectarines, Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, 
Grape Vines, Currants, Raspberries, Goosberries, Stray. 
berries, Figs, §c. &c.—selections from the best varieties 
known—a collection in unequal proportions of 800 varieties 
of fruit. 

White mulberries for silk worms. Also the Morus 
MucticauLis or New Chinese Mulberry, a beautiful fry: 
| tree, so superior to silk worms to all others. 
| Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 400 har. 
dy and China varieties ; selections from numerous importa. 

tions, and first rate sources. Horse Chesnuts as hardy a 
oaks—Weeping Witlows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver 
Firs, Venetian Sumach, Altheas, Honeysuckles, Azaleas, 
$c. &c .— in all, of Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 van- 
eties. Of Herbaceous flowering plants, a choice selection 
of 280 varieties, including the Pwonies, Moutan and Po. 
paveracea——and 24 other kinds—and 83 splendid varieties 
of double Dablias. 

Gentlemen are invited to forward their orders early—ex. 
ly in Autumn being an excellent season for transplanting 
Address to WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton. Trees, 
&c. delivered in Boston free of charge for transportation, 














(KJ” Subscriptions for the above received at this office. 





and suitably packed, and from thence when ordered duly 
orwarded, by land or sea. He has appointed Messrs 
Franklin Glazier of Hallowell, and David Stanley of Win- 
throp, Agents, with whom orders may be left, which wil 
be promptly attended to. Oct. 5.—2m38. 


J bypteere is hereby given, that the subscriber has been 
duly appointed Administratrix of all and singuler the 
oods and estate which were of MILTON CHANDLER, 

ees of Winthrop, in the county of Kennebec, deceased, in- 

testate, and has undertaken that trust by giving bond as the 
law directs :—All persons therefore, having demands agains: 
the estate of said deceased are desired to exhibit the same 
for settlement; and all indebted to said estate are requested 
to make immediate payment to 
NANCY CHANDLER, Adminustratrit. 
Winthrop, Oct, 29th, 1833, 3w42 


Kennesec, ss.--4t a Court of Probate, held at 
Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, 
on the last Tuesday of October, 4. D. 1833. 


AAs. WOOD, Administrator of the estate of Geor, 
Shaw, late of Mi *, in the county of Plymou 
(Mass.) deceased, his first account of aé- 
ministration of the deceased for allowance : 
Ordered, That the sdid‘Administrator give notice to# 
persons interested, by a copy of this: order to be 
published three weeks seccessively in the Maine Farmer, 
printed at Winthrop, that they may ata Probate 
Court to be held at Augusta, in said connty, on the las 
Tuesday of November next, at ten of the clock in the fore 
noon, and shew cause, if any they have, why the sum 
should not be allowed. H. W. FULLER, Judge. 
Atrue copy. Attest: EE. 7’. Bridge, Register. 


THE MAINE FARMER 


IS ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 


Trerms.—Price $2 per annum if paid in advance. $2. 
if payment is delayed beyond the . 
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